THE CREATOR OF WORKS OF ART 


IV (continued) To affirm that a Homo sapiens who is 
interested in and capable of regarding the world and 
all phenomena exclusively from the third-person per- 
spective of a spatially and temporally situated Homo 
sapiens is incapable of bringing into existence a work 
of art does not mean to be sure that many of the Homo 
sapiens of this group do not bring into existence phe- 
nomena which they themselves as well as other Homo sa- 
piens often consider to be (and regard as if they were) 
autonomous-aesthetic phenomena. The Homo sapiens of 
this group who bring into existence phenomena that they 
regard as works of art regard those phenomena as works 
of art not only for the same reasons that those Homo 
sapiens whose perspective of the world and of all phe- 
nomena is that of a single spatially and temporally 
situated Homo sapiens that is to say they do so because 
the phenomena in question for example elicit particular 
personal and/or wholly private responses in their cre- 
ators but also (1) because those phenomena in fact 
possess some of the qualities/characteristics of phe- 
nomena that are at the same time autonomous and aes- 
thetic [works of art to be sure are complex wholes 
which does not certainly mean that all wholes that are 
complex are at the same time aesthetic; works of art 

to be sure are complex aesthetic wholes which does not 
certainly mean that all phenomena that are at the same 
time complex and aesthetic are autonomous] (2) because 
those phenomena possess qualities/characteristics that 
are regarded as valuable by Homo sapiens in general and 
by those Homo sapiens in particular [many phenomena 
that are at the same time autonomous and aesthetic are 
made of gold for example the Saltcellar (1539-1543, 
gold, 10 1/4" X 13", Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 
that Benvenuto Cellini made for Francis the First of 
France but all phenomena that are made of gold are not 
to be sure at the same time autonomous and aesthetic] 
(3) because those phenomena are regarded not in terms 
of their intrinsic values rather in terms of secondary 
values/qualities that are attributed to those phenom- 
ena [a great many portraits in oil on wood that have 
come down to us from the sixteenth century Raphael's 
Portrait of Julius TEISI, oil on wood, 4251/72" x 

31 1/2", Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence) for example 
are not only works of art but also portraits of impor- 
tant ecclesiastical figures but all portraits in oil 
on wood of important ecclesiastical figures that are 
brought into existence are not it goes not without say- 
ing phenomena that are both autonomous and aesthetic]. 





